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stalked Into millions of little homes, and the civilian population were
not keyed up to the same pitch of moral strength as in the second World
War when their own lives and liberties were more directly threatened,
and when they were under prolonged bombardment. There was a
greater gap between the people at home and the men at the front.
The wounded who came back, and the men on leave, spoke very little
about their own way of life. They put it away from their own minds, or
could not find words to tell the tale. People didn't understand anyhow.
Imagination could not cross the Channel or get as far as the trenches.
One had to have been there to understand.
So it was that when Sheriff wrote his Journey's End after the war it
came as a revelation and a shock to those who had pictured the war in
terms of conventional heroism. I remember seeing it with a man who had
been through all that, and had shirked seeing the play because it might
be too painful and bring back hideous memories. But he sat very quiet
and afterwards said: "I was back there again. The illusion was complete.
That is how I saw the war." But a young girl, not more than nineteen
or twenty, was furious. She made a little speech in the foyer, raising her
voice so that people could hear. "It's a libel on our officers and men* It
ought to be suppressed!" It was because she had believed that all
officers, like her father perhaps, were noble and perfect, and ready to die
with simple heroism and fine words. She did not believe that fear broke
any of them down, or that the horror of a dugout under bombardment
was like that, shaking our men with shell-shock or straining their
nerves until sometimes they snapped. It deromanticised the war and
she thought it abominable. Many elderly women held the same view
and many old gentlemen who had sat in London clubs, or done their
"bit" by helping with the harvest, and cracking little jokes while other
harvest fields were littered with dead youth. One doesn't blame them.
They just didn't understand a war which was not quite the same thing as
the Boer War, but very much like Hell.
The men who came from that hell were silent about what they had
seen, and went to Chu Chin Chow with their mothers and sisters (as I
did with my son Tony) or took young women to night clubs and cabarets
where there was the thump-thump of jazz bands and the twinkle of
dancing girls' legs. Many of them went to other places, less respectable,
with little sluts whom they had picked up in the Strand, or the Euston
Road, or at the corner of Shaftesbury Avenue. "What did anything
matter?" they asked. Why not grab at a little pleasure when they could
get it? In another week or two they would be dead, most likely, and
they were starved of life and women.
The Strand was crowded with soldiers from all the Dominions,
hanging about outside the Y.M.C.A., or the beer taverns and cheap